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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 

LETTER XXX. 
Berlin, 20th December, 1800. 

Jsuppose you flatter yourself, that having 
more than three months ago, got fairly out of 
Silesia, you are to hear nothing further about 
it; but indeed I shall not let you off so cheap. 
There still remains avery short geographical, 
satisticaland historical account of this interest- 
ing pr ovince, which I feelit my duty to write. 
Whether you will conceive it yours to read it, 
Ineed not inquire. 

The duchy of Silesia, including the county 
of Glatz, extends on both sides of the river 
Oder, from the mountains of Hungary, to the 
spot where the Bober falls into it, and is bound- 
ed, eastward, on hat part of Poland, which was 
last incorporated with the Prussian monarchy ; 
southward, by the principality of T’eschen and 
the Carpathian mountains ; westward, upon Bo. 
hemia and the Saxon province of Lusace, and 
northward by the new march of Brandenburg. 
The summit of the Giant-mountains forms the 
boundary line to the southward and westward. 
Itis about 200 of our miles in length, and a- 
bout 90 in average width. It is remarked by 
the historians of this province, that it 1s sur- 
rounded by five distinct nations, speaking as 
many different languagesi— The Poles, Hunga- 
tins, Bohemians, Vandals (of the new march), 
and Germans. 


YS aan 


A census of thg population has been taken 
every year since 1763. There were in the year 
1/56, between eleven and twelve hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. In 1765, after the seven 
years war, the numbers were reduced to less 
than eleven hundred thousand, the enumera- 
tion of 1799, gave a result of nearly one million 
bine hundred thousand. According to this in- 
ttease, the population would be doubled in a 
period of seventy years ; a growth as extraor- 
dinary for its rap idity in Europe, as it would be 
lor its slowness in our country. 


_ You know there is scarcely a city or province 
in Europe, without its fabulous origin, and 
long traditionary tale, a antecedent to any genu- 
ine "hagaaban information. The Silesians are 
hot without voluminous writers upon their an- 
Uquities, and one of them gravely derives the 
hame and descent of his country from the pro- 
phet Elishaa—You might as well derive a boot- 
jack from a cork-screw ; but the merit of mest 
6Nealopical derivations consists in their ab- 
surdity, 

Another hobby-horse, common to almosteve- 
ty village in the north of Europe, is to find it- 
self mentioned with some panegyric, im the ia- 
hous treatise of Tacitus, concerning the Ger- 





mans. So the Silesian antiquarians remind their 
readers, that the E/ysians are mentioned in 
that work as one of the most powerful tribes of 
the Lygians. 

However this may be, it is known that, in 
the sixth century of the christian era, the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country were conquered, 
by one of those numerous swarms of Sclavoni- 
ans and Vandals, who, issuing from the bor- 
ders of the black sea, over-ran so great a part 
of Europe.—Atthat period, Silesia is consider- 
ed as having formed a part of Poland; and 
with it, was either, by Charlemagne or some 
of his successors, rendered tributary to the 
German empire. 

About the middle of the tenth century, was 
the period when the christian religion was here 
introduced, and the bishopric of Breslau was 
founded by the Polish duke Aricislaus, of the 
race of Piast, which had then, for somewhat 
more than an hundred years, been in possession 
of the sovereignty. 

You remember, in the letter which gave you 
an account of our passing through Liegnitz, I 
mentioned the melancholy monumental inscrip- 
tion inthe jesuits church at that place, upon 
the last descendant of the Piasts.—This cir- 
cumstance has perhaps excited your curiosity 
to know something about the first founder of 
the family, and the manner of his obtaining the’ 
supreme authority in his country. 

He was, say the old Silesian chronicles, an 
honest farmer, who subsisted by agriculture, 
and by raising bees. After the death of his pre- 
decessor, W ‘A had been so cruel a tyrant, that 
with his wile and children he was devoured by 
the mice, a general election of the person to be 
clothed with the royal dignity was just at hand, 
when an angel disguised as a traveller, came to 
the house of Piast, who received him with so 
much hospitality, and treated him so plente- 
ously with roast pork and mead, that the an- 
gel, upon parting, left a blessing behind him, 
so that every barrel brought into the house 
spontaneously filled with mead, and every plat- 
ter, inlike manner, filled withaspare-rib. With 
these provisions, the angel directed his host to 
entertain the voters at the election, and the re- 
sult was that Piast was chosen king.—Leave 
out, says a historian of Sle sia, the deus ex ma- 
china, ‘and you will think you are reading the 
account of anelection for a member of the Brit- 
ish parliament. 

His descendant, Aricislaus, was born blind, 
but at the feast given to celebrate the happy 
event of his birth, he opened his eyes. This 
was an evident pressge of his coaversion to 
christianity.— fhe mctive, which finally produ- 
ced this regencration, was equally forcible. 
He had kept seven mistresses, and yet could 
get no children. The holy catholic faith was 


recommended to him, as arecelpe to cure bar- 


was baptised, Madiny 


renness ; accordingly he 





ried a Bohemian princess, and begat sons and 
daughters. 

In the year 1163, by one of those divisions 
of a kingdom between several children, which 
were common in many parts of Europe, during 
the middle ages, Silesia was separated from 
Poland, and thence forward, for some time, 
was governed by its proper dukes.—It was soon 
after again subdivided into three separate so- 
vereignties. These, in process of time, met 
with the same fate, until the province was cut 
up into almost as many dukedoms, and princi--+ 
palities as it contained cities. This parcelling 
out of the country greatly facilitated, in the 
sequel, the conquest of the whole by the kings 
of Bohemia. 

One of the earliest dukes was Henry the 
bearded, whose reign began in the year 1201. 
He was the husband of St. Hedwige, who was 
canonized a few years after her death, and has 
ever since been the patronness of Silesia. She 
was a daughter of a count of Baden, had been 
educated in a cloister, and prevailed upon her 
husband to squander almost all Kis revenues, 
and a great part of his domains, in founding, 
endowing, and enriching religious houses. [| 
mentioned one of the churches built by her, in 
one of my letters from Hirschberg, which you 
will perhaps recollect. She and her husband 
both possessed some valuable qualities ; but the 
grounds, upon which she was raised to the sc- 
nate of the Roman catholic mythology, were 
her superstition, her excessive veneration for 
the monks, and above all, her liberality to the 
churgh. 

Hér son, who succeeded his father and bore 
his name, was so well educated in the same 


_principles, and so faithfully practised them, as 


to have obtained the surname of the pious. He 
was slain in a bloody battie, fought near Lieg- 
nitz, against a horde of Mogul Lartars, who, 
to the number of several hundred thousand, 
invaded Poland and Silesia, in the years 1241. 
The object of these barbarians was, however, 
plunder rather than conquest ; for they with- 
drow from Silesia in May 1241, leaving ruin, 
and desolation, as memorials of f thei ir Visit. 
Yours, &c. 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ame- 
rica, between the years 1763, and 1775, by Jonathan Bou- 
cher, A. M. and F. A. Ss. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 

The Jewish mode of education, was suitable 
to their circumst and the simplicity of 
their manners. The idcas communicated by ix 
were comparatively few, but it aypORtAnR, nnetual, 
and impressed by the authority oi the parent. 
itis to be lam nee th at the Je ‘wish, and alas! 

the Christian part of education, is almost whol- 
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ly omitted among us. The Jewish holidays, 
and ceremonial institutions, gave occasion for 
children to inquire, and for parents to teach; 
and the ceremonies ; prescribed on many occca- 
sions, were exercises of obedience to the Deity, 
which kept them in mind of their dependence 
on him continually. But as parents among us 
rarely converse with their children, but devolve 
the whole care, of what is called their educa- 
tion, upon others ; and, as religion is either not 
mentioned in companies, or treated with disre- 
spect and indifference, it is impossible that 
children should either know much about it, or 
have any idea of its importance. To them, 
therefore, those subjects must seem to be the 
most important, which they hear most frequent- 
ly mentioned, and most earnestly insisted on 
by their parents and others; such as the rights 
of man, the sovereignty of the people, the in- 
difference of all religious opinions, the value of 
money, and the happiness, liberty and equality 
of the citizens of the French republic, under 
the absolute dominion of Buonaparte, &c. 
When the business of education is despised, 
and neglected by the parents, and when those, 
whom they substitute in their place, are treat- 
ed by them as low, dependent, and insignificant 
mechanics, and paid accordingly, it is vain to 
expect, that they will be respected orobeyedby 
the children under their care. Vhe variety and 
multiplicity of ideas, that are so early, and so 
rapidly communicated to children, contribute 
to obscure false and idistinct conceptions, and 
either lead them to imagine that they know 
many things perfectly, though they have on- 
ly heard their names, or io despair of obtain- 
ing distinct ideas, and acquiescing in ignorance, 
indifference, and thoughtless amusement. 


It is surprising that the author takes no no- 
tice of the existence, and large endowments of 
William and Mary college, when he complains 


of the want of public seminaries. It certainly 
was founded in the reign of king William, long 
before the date of this discourse, and the Bral- 
ferton estate was bestowed on it by the celebra- 
ted Mr. Boyle. Perhaps our author reckoned it 
as nothing, because it was founded alter the re- 
voluuion in 1688, to which he seems to be no 
great friend, from his attachment to the Stuart 
family, or perhaps because his majesty’s go- 
vernors may have been as ingenious and skilful 
then in diverting its revenues to other purpo- 
ses, as the sovereign people of Virginia have 
een since that time. 

The author’s remarks on the degraded state 
of education, andthe effects of the neglect of re- 
ligious instruction, are just and proper, though 
his notions of the influence of slavery, which he 
had formed in England, seemsto be rather more 
just and agreeable to nature and experience, 
than those, which he professed while residing 
jn America. Ashe is sensible of the absurdi- 
ty of thinking one religion just as good as ano- 
ther, and the contempt of religion, which is the 
natural consequence of such an opinion, we do 
not thiok that his notions will be agreeable to 
Mr. Jefferson, who reckons the belief of twen- 
ty gods or no god perfectly harmless, though, to 
avoid displeasing the atheistical philosopher, 
he has not said the same of the belief of one 
god. 

He is sensible of the danger of putting the 
classic authors into the hafids of youth, on ac- 
count of the laxity of their morals. But this 
danger arises solely from their having been 
taught no better things before, and that if the 
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doctrines of the Bible, had first been taught 
them, as the dictates of divine revelation, they 
might safely be taught the heathen mythology, 
and tax morality aiterwards, as the discoveries 
of reason. 

To comprehend too much or too little, under 
a general plan of education, are extremes equal- 
ly absurd, but whenmen, destitute of learning, 
are those who prescribe rules for public semi- 
naries, both may be equally apprehended. To 
waste the time of education in fruitless endea- 
vours, or in teaching youth what can be of no 
use to them in after life, is certainly foolish. 
But a public seminary must proceed by gene- 
ral rules; and, as they cannot know for what 
stations or walks of life young men are fit or 
destined by their parents, they must follow a 
general plan of instruction, and communicate 
such knowledge, as cannot be useless to them 
in any rank of life; as otherwise they would 
need to have a particular set of instructions, 
for every profession, besides a prophetical 
knowledge of their future fates, and the places 
that they were destined to fill in the state. 

Our author is sensible of the importance of 
chusing a proper person to preside over a school 
or seminary of learning, but he does not seem 
to have adverted to the consequences of sove- 
reign directors or trustees, who, supposing a 
proper person should be found, may easily ren- 
der him useless or miserable, by imposing ab- 
surd rules, and requiring him to perform impos- 
sible conditions, or by divesting him entirely of 
the authority of his place. Had he been em- 
ployed in the business of education himself, he 
would have spoken very feelingiy and perti- 
nently of this subject. 

It shewed no small courage in our author, 
when he adventures to condemn the American 
partiality for oratory and speech-making. When 
young men have acquired materials, by reading, 
meditation, and observation, and are acquainted 
with the ancient models of composition, they 
cannot be much at a los&in arranging them for 
any particular purpose that occasion may re- 
quire; but when they are set to compose with- 
out materials, or which is more common, merely 
to repeat the composition of another, little ad- 
vantage can be expected, especially when the 
speech is not understood by the speaker himself, 
as is very often the case. 

Few persons possess talents for speaking in 
public, or have any need of them. But it is 
somewhat surprising, that in a country, where 
all education is so much abridged, and confined 
to particular professions, all the youth should be 
educated, as if they were destined to be mem- 
bers of congress, pleaders, preachers, players or 
merry-andrews. The author might have like- 
wise observed that this mode of education tends 
to extinguish the natural modesty of youth, and 
to produce a certain pertness and impudence, 
which is offensive and shocking to those who 
have been accustomed to converse with persons 
of good breeding. / 

While our author recommends classical learn- 
ing, he does not forget the respect that chris- 
tians ought to pay to the Bible, and the rank that 
it ought to occupy among the means of educa- 
tion, The great ignorance of the Bible, that 
prevails among many persons, otherwise weil 
educated, is a great cause of the present preva- 
lence of infidelity. When young men hear ob- 


jectionsagainstthe Bible, whichare new to them, 


and which, that little acquaintance withthe Bible, 


that they acguired in their childhood, does not | 





enable them to resolve, they are apt to give 
the cause of revelation, as desperate and unig, 
nable. And when to this is added, the strig. 
ness of the Bible morality, which even the mog 
ignorant are aware of, and the awful judgmeny 
that it denounces against those who abandoy 
themselves to their selfish and animal Passions 
they feel a strong wish that its doctrines wer, 
false, and from a desire of disbelieving, to actug 
or at least professed unbelief, the transition jg 
short and easy. 

The author might have taken notice of ano. 
ther error in American education; viz, the 
practice of setting very young people to study 
abstract and intricate sciences. An oration og 
the art of government, by a boy of twelve year 
of age, though equal, perhaps, to many that are 
pronounced in congress, cannot be very pro 
found, nor very instructive, nor can it well be 
expected, that boys of these years can be capa, 
ble of applying themselves, with success, to the 
study of the mathematics, or the philosophy of 
the human mind. ‘To the same cause, we May 
likewise ascribe their aversion to classical learn. 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


LETTERS ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERA. 
TURE,FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD, 


No. VI. 


The third chapter of the book upon the state 
of France, concerns the relative sttuation ¢ 
France, with regard to her allies. It begins 
with a magnificent eulogium upon that country, 
for her great exertions in former ages, against 
the domineering ambition of the court of 
Rome, of the Venetian republic, and of the 
house of Austria successively. There canbe 
no doubt but that the efforts of France have 
always been directed to pull down every other 
great power, and to increase her own—the 
mere common place of vulgar policy ; but it re. 
quires more ingenuity than even the writer! 
examine possesses, to disguise it thoroughly un 
der the mask of disinterested magnanimity. 

‘© The thirty years war (says he), and the 
peace of Westphalia, put an end to the perpetual 
anxiety of all the other European states for 
their zndependence of the Austrian power ; and 
proved both to the friends and enemies of Frantt, 
that her policy was guided only by views of gent 
ral interest, and common guarantee.” f 

‘Lhis is the text, upon which he indulges his 
extatic admiration of cardinal Richelieu’s sys 
tem, in a comment, where every single instance 
he adduces, is in the most notorious violationof 
historical truth. Can it be conceived, thata mat, 
at this day, should have the courage to aflirm, 
that in the 30 years war, ‘¢ France often had t0 
support alone the burden of war—That she con 
quered the peace—That the treaty will forever 
testify her fidelity to her friends, her justice 
towards neutrals, her generosity towards her 
enemies—That she liberated Portugal and Hol. 
land from the Austrian yoke, and secured the 
independence of Switzerland—That she placed 
Sweden in the rank of preponderating powéls 
—That she (France! the cardinal de Riche 
lieu!) placed religious liberty, in the numbet 
of primitive r ghts, which belong to all nations: 
Jassed religious intolerance, that great pretet! 
‘or the ambition of princes, in thé Europea) 
code, in the list of political crimes ; and pointe 
‘t out thenceforth as treason against humanity ; 
as one of the iuighest infractions of public law: 
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Yes sir, such is the historical accuracy of a 
gork, almost official from the present French 
overnment, summoning all Europe, and the 
United States, to acquiesce in a new system of 
yblic law, commenced, and to be completed by 
France. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into details 
of refutation upon these passages ; but, with 
regard to the share of France in the thirty 
ears war, and the peace of Westphalia, I beg 
leave to make here a short quotation from a 
German historian—an historian of eminent fame, 
and distinguished for his strong attachment to 
that party in Germany, with.which France, in 
the thirty years war, wes allied; for his strong 
feelings against the ambition of Austria—and 
for his ardour in the cause of religious and poli- 
tical liberty. 

« At length (after the death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus) the period had arrived, to which Riche- 
jeu bad looked forward with ardent impatience. 
Nothing but the utter impossibility of saving 
themselves in any otherway, could prevail upon 
the protestant states of Germany, to support the 
pretensions of France upon Alsace. This utter- 
most necessity now occurred. France was in- 
dispensable ; and dear was the price she exact- 
ed for the active part she took henceforth in the 
German war. Full of splendour and glory, she 
now entered upon the political theatre. Oxen- 
stiern, to whom it cost very little to lavish away 
the rights and possessions of Germany, had al- 
ready ceded to Richelieu, the Imperial fortress 
of Philipsburg, and the other places demanded ; 
and now the German protestant princes sent, in 
their names, a separate embassy, to place Alsace, 
the fortress of Brisach (which was first tobe 
taken), and all the strong places on the Upper- 
Rhine, the keys of Germany, under French pro- 
tection. What French protection meant, had 
been seen in the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, which France had for centuries pro- 
tected, even against their rightful owners.— 
Now was the moment of promise arrived, to 
the hopes of France, of adding likewise Alsace 
toher extensive possessions; aud, by sharing the 
Spanish Netherlands, soon afterwards with the 
Hollanders, to make the Rhine her natural 
boundary against Germany. Zhus shamefully 
were the rights of Germany sold by German 
itates to this faithless, rapacious power ; who, un- 
dtr the mask of a disinterested friendship, only 
itrove for aggrandizem ent; andwhile, with brazen 
front, she assumed the honourable appellation of a 
protectress, was only thinking how to spread her 
net, and provide for herself in the general con- 
fusion.” Schiller’s History of the thirty years 
War.— Book TV. 

Here yousee, sir, something more than vague 


and general declamation, to form an opinion o! 


the French system, so much extolled by the 
French pamphleteer. France wanted to get 
hold of Alsace, and the keys of Germany—But 
toget at the same time the reputation of disinter- 
«sted impartiality, she took them only as to pro- 
tect them; when they were once in her posses- 
tion, she knew how to keep them, and accord- 
ingly secured all she could of them to herself, 
atthe peace. This is what the under secretary 
would smooth over, by saying, that ‘* she claim- 
td an increase of territory, only because it was 
hecessary for her safety, and to secure the de- 
lence of her frontiers.” 

It would be easy to pursue, step by step, the 
whole of his historical deduction, from the peace 
of Westphalia downwards, and to prove the false- 
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hood of it by testimony, equally irrefragable ; 
you may judge of it from the frequency, with 
which the same motive of providing, by an in- 
crease of territory, for France’s safety, and the 
defence of her frontiers, recurs to the author’s 
pen. In the first chapter he had argued, that 
from the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, France’s situation was unattackable ; but 
here he tells us, that the sole object, for which 
Louis XIV. carried on the war of the Spanish 
succession, was the safety of France, and the 
acquisition of some slight advantages. ‘This 
purpose of adding safety upon safety, to what 
is already vaunted as perfectly safe, is the only 
contrivance the author’s ingenuity could furnish 
him, for justifying the expunszve tmpulstons ot 
France, from the reign of Richelieu, to that of 
Talleyrand ; from the peace of Munster, to the 
peace of Luneville. 

To a writer, who assumes so large a licence 
with history, it could not be difficult to assert, 
that the sole system of the enemies of France, 
at the commencement of the war, was an uni- 
versal combination of the four quarters of the 
globe against her alone. He makes no scruple 
of descending to particulars, and to affirm, 
among other things, that the United States were 
formally invited to join the coalition. This is 
not the most flagrantly false statement in an enu- 
meration, where Turkey is mentioned as one of 
the powers, who actually did suffer themselves 
to be drawn into the league ; but I mention it 
because its falsehood will be more universally 
known in America, and therefore it may better, 
than any other, serve as a specimen to show 
what credit the author’s veracity deserves. 

This imaginary universal combination against 
France, could cost no more to dissolve than to 
form ; and its inventor has made cheap of it, 
since it was only brought forward to contrast 
with the federative system of France. This, ac- 
cording to him, is admirably calculated for con- 
sistency, order, justice and stability ; and no less 
admirably calculated to preserve the balance of 
Europe. It is founded upon two simple princi- 
ples: “* 1. That the object of every alliance 
must be, in peace, to guarantee the permanency 
of the existing relations, and in war, to concert 
the defence of those relations, against the un- 
dertakings of the commonenemy. 2. The ob- 
ject of every alliance, whether in peace or war, 
must be to guarantee the political interests 
of the continent, from the exaggerated ascendan- 
cy of the maritime interests.” 

These principles are vaguely expressed, but 
the author himself gives explanations, which 
enable his reader to understand precisely their 
meaning. He might have solved the two into 
one, by saying, that the object of every alliance 
must be, exc/usively, to promote the views and 
interests of France, and to effect the ruin of Eng- 
land. This is what the author is cautious not 
to avow, but its evidence bursts out in every 
page of his book. It is not immaterial to 
know this, because here is the place where a _for- 
mal summons to the United States is introduced, 
to forsake their present federative system and 
adopt that of France. ‘This passage is of so 
much importance that it is fit you should have 
it, as literal as translation can make it. 

“ The basis of the maritime system of 
France, are the alliance of Holland, of Spain, 
of Liguria, ‘The object of these alliances is 
known: it can give no umbrage to any one, and 
France is determined to defend, with all her 
means, present and future, the common righ 
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and interests which are derived from it. Itis 
for the maritime nations of Europe, who are not 
satisfied with the situation, in which the con- 
tradictions of their present federative system 
place them, to chuse between the inconveni- 
encies and advantages of that situation, and the 
advantages, and inconveniencies, which the fe- 
dcrative system of France presents. I need 
not say that this appeal is addressed, first to the 
Porte, the States of Barbary, Naples and Por- 
tugal, and secondly to Denmark, Sweden, and 
the United States.” 

‘The appeal is made with an appearance of 
moderation, and with a seeming disposition to 
leave the choice of systems, to the specified 
powers themselves. ‘The means of positive 
compulsion, are not so effectual in the hands of 
France, with regard to her maritime, as with 
regard to her continental system. The basis 
of this too, our author says, are laid, and he 
makes an appeal here too, to the neighbours of 
France, to form alliances with her: but here 
all the shew of candour is abandoned, all the 
liberty of choice forbidden, and no alternative 


with the French system, and devastation by 
French armies. ‘ France (says he) will sub- 
stitute military dispositions, instead of federa- 
tive dispositions, and if those princes will be 
deaf to the voice of interest, which urges them 
to ally themselves with her, she will ally herself 
de facto with the countries which they may be 
incapable of defending, and make herself aux- 
iliaries of all the means of subsistence and de- 
fence, which any of the territories that her ar- 
mies may occupy will furnish.” 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the author, whose labours I am investigating, 
is a singular felicity of expression, which you 
will find very conspicuous in this passage. 
Thus, cver-running a country with innumera- 
ble armies, letting loose upon the harvests of 
the cottager, and the labours of the citizen, eve- 
ry harpy of plunder, and every fiend of desola- 
tion; pressing out, with the screws of military 
execution, drop by drop, the blood and sweat of 
igdustrious poverty, to supply the deficiencies 
of the French finances, is here termed in *‘ words 
that breathe, and thoughts that burn;”” France’s 
allying herself with a country de facto; giving 
to understand with an energy, of which the wri- 
ter himself perhaps was not conscious, that the 
friendship and the hospitality of France, are in 
their effects so nearly the same, as to be best 
designated by the same appellation. 

The great objection for those powers, to 
whom the freedom of pursuing the system which 
they themselves deem best, against their accep- 
tance of the I’rench invitations, is, that besides 
the violation of their public faith, pledged in 
former treaties, the principle of reciprocity, of 
mutual interests, and egual rights, is not inclu- 
ded ; but on the contrary, is entirely excluded 
from the fundamental maxims, upon which they 
are told, by this author, that all the treaties of 
France are to be founded. ‘To feel the force 
of this observation, please to apply the author’s 
two principles, tothe alliance, actually extantbe- 
tween France and Holland. When this alli- 
ance was concluded, the existing relations of 
| Holland with France were those of a conguered 
country with its conquerors. If the object of 
the alliance was to preserve and defend these 


relations, it might very well suit the interests of 
France ; but what became of those of Holland? 





The second principle gives the Lest answer to 


left the powers in question, but compliance, 
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this question. An alliance azainst the influ- 
ence of the maritime interests, is undoubtedly 
against the first and most important interests of 
Holland, a state almost exclusively commercial, 
and whose existence, much more certainly than 
that of England, depends upon the prosperity 
oftrade. ‘Thus the alliance of Holland with 
France, upon the principles of this writer, is 
an alliance against her own interests, to pre- 
serve her as a conquest of France ; the statement 
I believe perfectly just, but it is not adapted to 
inspire other states with the ambition of imita- 
ting the example. 

Upon the subject of this chapter, and parti- 
cularly upon the author’s view of the rise and 
progress of the maritime system, I forbear 
many observations, only because I am persua- 
ded they will occur to yourself on perusing the 
work, and because I am apprehensive of spread- 
ing into tediousness, my comment upon it. 


<= 
THE FARRAGO. 


«« Silence is alone commendable, 
«« In a neat’s tongue dried, or a maid not vendible.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


My laurelled predecessor, the Spectator, has 
assured us, that it was his delight, in his inter- 
course with mankind, to exercise his eyes, rather 
than his tongue. This sentiment flows with pe- 
culiar propriety from the pen of ADDISON ; who 
could write with more fluency, than he could 
talk, and who, on all occasions, advocated and 
practised taciturnity. The character of a pert 


prattler, conversing on allsubjects, though skilled 
in none, I cheerfullyderide ; but do not hesitate, 
for a moment, to prefer my chatty friend, to ail 
the disciples of PyTuAaGoraAs. They, whoshun | 
the busy haunts of men, may, like the monks of 


La Trappe, sequester themselves in caves, and, 
eternally silent, become useless to themselves, 
no less than to the world, But he, whe has 
read better books than hermit’s hymns, and 
mingles with mankind, must not be content with 
selfishly gleaning the remarks of others, he must 
liberally scatter his own. ‘There is a gloomy 
and reserved tribe of mortals, always sneakinz 
in the corner of company, who, like spies ina 
camp, station themselves, not to participate in 
duty and danger, but merely to watch and to lis- 
ten to others. Open and frank in demeanour, 
and, though Prudence chide, speaking my senti- 
ments of men, manners, and things, with un- 
bounded freedom, it galls me to the soul, that 
cautious Reserve, playing a wary game, should 
profit from the risques of careless volubility. 
‘The rights of men have been so assiduously 
conned in the school of Patne, it is surprizing, 
that the rights of conversation are so partially 
understood. Though the genius of our govern- 
ment is republican, yet our conversation par- 
takes much of the old leaven_of monarchy. 
Though our political conventions timidly limit 
the balanced powers of a president, yet our eve- 
ning clubs, careless of equality, voluntarily be- 
come passive and silent subjects, permitting 
some despot to dictate and to decide. Men, 
when quitting their closets, to combine, in social 
joys, forget that they must g/vr, a3 well as 
receive pleasure. Dean Swirt never spoke 
more prolixly, at a time, than ten minutes would 
allow: but then regularly and justly expected 
ten minutes worth of instruction or amusement 
from others. Ifthe Dean Swirts of American 
circles waited for the motion of other tongues, 
full soon, [ ween, there would be lack of sound. 
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Foreigners remark to our prejudice, that taci- 
turnity,which descends in a strait line to us from 
our British ancestors. A modern company of 
gentlemen and ladies, sitting on both sides of 
the room, reflecting the rays of each others eyes, 
and maintaining a dead silence, reminds one 
more of aregiment under Prussian discipline, 
than of social beings, sitting at their ease, and 
chatting with fluency and good humour. It has 
been my misfortune to pass whole evenings with 
weak women and men, ‘* without a manly 
mind,” among whom, as Goldsmith tersely ex- 
presses it, there seemed to be a general combi- 
nation in favour of stupidity. I have been 
compelled to sit, ** with sad civility, and an 
aching head,” and devolve the whole stream of 
chat among a circle, whose heads were as vacant 
as their faces, and whose tongues were as silent, 
as if mouldering in a charnel-house. 

** Now this is worshipful society,” I have ex- 
claimed, and secretly prayed, that I might be 
wafted to Amsterdam, and smoke a smutty pipe 
with a Dutch burgomaster; that I might ex- 
change conditions with an oyster, aiternately 
opening and shutting his shell on a rock; that I 
might be confined in a milliner’s band-box, and 
doomed to hear the clamourous click-clack of 
feminine folly, rather than yawn for hours 
among silent starers, who, like puppets, acted 
in dumb shew. 

To converse with spirit, requires exertion, and 
hence, even the ingenious /oaunger may consider 
conversation, as a tax. - The exigencies of so- 
ciety require, that every quota be paid. He, 
who drone-like, indolently and sullenly refuses 
to contribute to the common stock, is guilty of 
a high misdemeanour; and Sociability should 
enjoin on her officers to punish, with severity, 
the contempt. : 


GRATITUDE OF LEARNING TO PATRONAGE. 


[The following well written article is a dedication to Mr. 
Pitt, of the ** ‘The Elements of Christian Theology,” by 
the lord bishop of Lincoln. ‘To those, who are conver- 
sant in the history of these characters, it will readily re- 
cur, that the bishop, when in a private station, was tutor 
at the university of Cambridge to the late premier. Mr. 
Prettyman, by his affectionate pupil, was exalted to pow- 
er, and some of the fruits of the liberal leisure, and re- 
warced studies of an English scholar, are here presented 
by one, who is ‘* apt to teach,” both in the schools, and 
in the church. } 

70 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PIT, 
FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
TREASURY, Uc. &e. Je. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Indebted to your affectionate partiality for 
the situation which has led to the production of 
these volumes, I trust you will accept them as 
some proof of my anxiety to fulfil, as far as Iam 
able, its important duties. But you must per- 
mit me, sir, to say, that I consider the dedica- 
tion of a work, designed to promote the know- 
ledge of the sacred scriptures, and to explain 
the doctrines of the church of England, as pecu- 
liarly appropriate to you, who have evinced 
yourself the zealous friend of religion, and the 
firm, supporter of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment; who have stood forward as the uniform 
and successful opponent of principles, which 
aimed at the extinction of christianity, and of a 
power, which threatened to deprive the world 
of every religious and social coinfort. To your 
energy and wisdom, under the blessings of di- 
vine providence, this country owes its present 
state of unexampled prosperity and glory, and 
all Europe, the hope of being rescued from the 
evils of tyranny and atheism. But your talents, 





and public measures as a statesman, I leay, 
the future historian of this eventful period ; noe 
will I attempt to describe that eloquence, which 
is acknowledged to be unequalled both ip ap, 
cient and modern times. The connection Which 
subsisted between us, in an early part of you, 
life, and the uninterrupted confidence wih 
which you have since honoured me, may, pe, 
haps, justify me in bearing testimony to thoge 
qualities, which adorn and dignify your priyate 
character. Having enjoyed the singular felic; 
of watching the progress of your unrivalled 
abilities, I may be allowed to declare, that the 
unremitting assiduity, with which you early ao, 
quired a depth and variety of learning, rarely 
attained, even by those, who devote their whole 
lives to literary pursuits, was as remarkable, as 
the fire of that genius, and the accuracy of thay 
judgment, which astonish the world by their 
promptitude, acuteness, and extent; and having 
long witnessed the daily habits of your life, J 
may be permitted to mention the excellence of 
your temper and disposjticn, which I ever cop, 
sidered to be no less extraordinary than the 
powers of your mind. But, above ail, that up. 
der the influence of religious principle, your 
conduct has afforded an eminent example of pris 
vate, as well as of public virtue, and that you 
have preserved an integrity of heart, and a puri. 
ty of mind, unshaken and unsullied by the trials 
and temptations of the most exalted station—of 
a station, obtained at an age, of which there is 
no example, and maintained with uniform dig. 
nity, through a succession of difficulties, as sin. 
gular in their nature, as alarming in their ten. 
dency. 

Pardon me, sir, for addressing you in lan. 
guage, which, though dictated by truth, I can 
only hope you will excuse, by attributing it 
to the natural desire of perpetuating the remem- 
brance of a connexion, from which I have deri- 
ved so much happiness and honour. It is 
indeed impossible for me to indulge a sentiment 
of pride, on account of the literary acquirements 
by which you are so highly distinguished: but 
I shall always esteem it as a ground of the high- 
est exultation, that I have been thought worthy 
of your fricndship and patronage. With the 
warmest feelings of affection and gratitude, and 
with the most fervent prayers for the preserva: 
tion of your life, so invaluable to the world, at 
this awful crisis, I shall ever remain, 

My dear sir, 
Your most sincere and devoted 
friend and servant, 
G. Linco. 
Buckden palace, July 1st. 1799. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


= 
FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


“We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 

SHAKSPEARE,. 
As an article of primary importance in our 
abstract of foreign events, we insert the subse- 
quent information, recently received in a letter 
from an accurately informed correspondent 
His history of the late secession of. the British 
ministry, is not only novel, but highly interest 
ing, and curious. Reverencing the talents and 
energy of the late premier, we regret, there 

should be any foundation for even a suspicion 0 
his hostility to the church. We have the strong’ 

est reason to give full assent to the narrative © 
our correspondent, and yet, the attentive reader 













gil remark, that the bishop of Lincoln, in the 
jedication inserted in this day’s Port Folio, has 
siolled Mr. Pitt for his zeal in behalf of the 
vaablishment Without attempting to resolve 
enigma, so perplexed, or to explain a contra- 
jiction, S© glaring, we proceed to a statement, 
ghich has every feature of accuracy, and which, 
manifestly, is derived from no vulgar 
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\te HI gytract of a letter from a gentleman in London, to his 
friend ia Philadelphia. 


it 
W LONDON, MAY, 1801. 
hela “As the change in our ministry has been 


1eMEiously represented ; this letter 1s intended to 
ly ontain What you Cannot possibly collect from 
le Moor newspapers. The cause of the secession, or 
asfmmther desertion of the late ministry was their 
rat Project of ‘* catholic emancipation,”? and not 
eir May secret Motives, as you will sometimes have 
hg wen told. It is suspected that Mr. Pitt had 
, [fing had his eyes on the property of the church, 
of Mind that this project was no more than astepping 
mfmone to his grand scheme. Of this the king 
he Miyas fully and duly apprized. The attempt that 
in was made by lord Fitzwilliam, was frustrated 
by his majesty, who then expressed his resolu- 
ion, never to consent to it. A second attempt 
ms made, about two years ago. A bill was 
iawn up for the commutation of the tythes in 
England and Wales. It was shown to lord Eldon 
(hen sir John Scott and attorney general), who 
swe the minister this reply: “ It is impractica- 
ble in law, and detestable in its principle.” It 
was afterwards carried to the king at Windsor, 
yo, after reading the preamble, said: “ Pray 
have you got the consent of the archbishop, and 
he judges to this measure.” No! * Then,” 
wid his majesty, ** why do you show it to me. 
hen they have given their approbation, I will 
vad it, and not before.”? The minister retired. 
Ashort time before the late meeting of Parlia- 
nent the measure was revived. ‘There was a 
meat majority in the cabinet for it; and this 
majority put a clause in the king’s speech, re- 
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ut Hcommending to parliament their favourite mea- 
she Mure. The king read it with surprize and an- 
thy Heer, and declared he would not utter it. The 
the Mininister held another cabinet council. Aletter 


nd 
Va- 
at 


mis written to the king, urging the necessity of 
he present ministry’s carrying the measure. He 
bersisted in refusing. A third council was held, 
mwhich it was resolved to write to his majesty 
gain, and inform him unequivocally that the 
lajority would resign, unless he consented. 
he letter was written, and the resignation was 
sraciously received. 

“But while the ministerial scheme was ripen- 
ing, the king on his part, was not idle. He sent 


Loughborough, Clare, Kenyon, and Eldon, and 
tt wrote lord Liverpool, who was confined by 
he rheumatism. Having heard that these a'l 
‘teed with him in opinion, he had resolved to 
oppose the cabinet, just before he received their 
breatening letter. He immediately sent for Mr. 
Addington, whose sound principles and solid 
‘ase he had always admired, and nominated 
im his chancellor of the exchequer. ‘lhe 


ur 


sh Heech was altered, and preparations were made 


st Br a change of ministry. 

nd # “ His majesty’s subsequent illness was totally 
re M“\connected with this revolution in his cabinet. 
of © caught a cold in the chapel, on the fast day, 
ig hich was augmented by his getting wet ata 
of MBre-hunt the day following, and the fever (for 
ef Was no more) that ensued, was the natural 





br the archbishop of Canterbury, for lords 
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consequence of this bodily ailment. ‘Lhe cir- 
cumstance of his going a hunting, and to the 
opera, after the secession had been announced to 
him, fully proves that the secession had no 
strong effect on his mind. 


‘« The late premier, who has certainly great 
talents, as well as great merit, has injured a 
well-earned reputation, by his attempt on the na- 
tional establishment.—Mr. Addington and his 
quiet, pains-taking colleagues move calmly along; 
speech-making is going a little out of vogue ; 
plain honesty seems to be resuming her ancient 
sway; and which is fortunate, a project, that 
threatened to sap the foundation of the church, 
has not only manifested her strength, but has 
operated as a sort of religious scrutiny, which 
has given us what we have rarely had before, a 
cabinet composed exclusively of sound members 
of the established church.” 





After an attentive perusal of the above, 
one reflection we think will arise, in the mind 
of every reader, who is not a victim io the 
most enormous prejudices. He will reflect 
that the present king of England is not, as ma- 
ny hostile republicans would represent, a mere 
state pageant ; that he is not in tutelage under 
his ministers, that he is by no means, that weak, 
complying, and implicit creature, which it suits 
the malice, & misrepresentation, of the whig par- 
ty to make him; but that, on the other hand, he 
is wise to discern, & steadfast to pursue the high 
and safe ground of a kingdom’s welfare. It ap- 
pears, that in this signal instance, neither the im- 
mense influence of a favourite minister, nor the 
associated efforts of some of his greatest coun- 
sellors, could bias the king from the _protec- 
tion of the church. He acted independently, 
and decided promptly. He spoke, and it was 
done, he commanded, and it stood fast. It is 
one of the errors of the time, to mistake the 
character of this prince. It is one of the vices 
of the time to vilify him. Nought but the fol- 
ly of democrats, represents him to be a weak, 
nought but the profligacy of jacobins, represents 
him to be an ambitious, and arbitrary monarch. 
He is neither. He is the wise protector and af- 
fectionate father of a loyal and happy people. 
Let those, who are eager to discern and expose 
imbecility, look at home. Their office will be 
no sinecure. It is high time for those, who live 
only under a nominal free and independent coun- 
try to abstain from reviling kingly power. When 
the sovereignty of every republic is degraded and 
derided, the monarchy of England will remain 
lofty and firm as the everlasting hills and white 
cliffs of Albion. The power of a legitimate 
government, of an admirable and well balanced 
constitution is corroborated by time, and justi- 
fied by experience. A king, lords, and com- 
mons form that three-fold cord which cannot 
be broken ; and to the present monarch, may be 
honest applied, what a Roman poet said plau- 
sively and poetically of Cesar, 


© Volentes per populos dat jura, VIAMQUB AFFECTAT 
OLYMPO.”’ 


——Ireland is supposed to be the quarter, to 
which the French troops, now assembling at 
Cherbourg, will be directed. Such an invasion 
will be abortive. The government is potent 
and prepared, and the marquis Cornwallis 
left that quarter of the kingdom in the best pos- 
ture of defence. A London merchant writes, 
that there is “ a strong talk” of Mr. Pitt being 
re-instated in power. We are very incredulous 








of this ta/é; and believe it to be little more, hae 
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the gossiping of the coffee-house. Mr. Adding- 
ton and his associates have but recently entered 
the cabinet. Their honours came unlook’d for, 
they have done nothing to forfeit the favour of 
the king, or the confidence of the nation, and 
while they persevere in that line of conduct, 
which they have hitherto followed, it is roman- 
tic to suppose, that their predecessor will again 
ascend to the premiership. It is against prece- 
dent, it would be strange and irregular. From 
Egypt, nothing decisive of the struggle there, 
has been received. The town and castle of Ro- 
setta have surrendered to the English. Murad 
Bey has declared against the French. ‘The 
Turks are hearty in the common cause, and the 
French army droops and dwindles, from the 
united hostility of the Egyptian climate and Bri- 
tish courage. A prodigious French and Spa- 
nish force is said to be embodied, and employed 
against Gibralter. This is another lunatic 
scheme of the romanticrepublicans. Don Quix- 
otte conceived, that he displayed an intrepid 
mind, and vast strength, when he marched up 
to box witha wind-mill. He thought rightly, 
but he acted wrong. ‘he strength of the ma- 
chine was superior to that of his arms, and his 
defeat was notless certain from his aerial adver- 
sary, than that Frenchmen will be repelled from 
the rock of Gibralter. 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

A Talk has been delivered to our govern- 
ment, by a deputation of southern Indians, 
visiting the President at Washington. These 
copper coloured patriots, ought to have a most 
gracious reception: their notions of govern- 
ment, their language, their characteristical 
phlegm, greediness and avarice, are all truly 
American. I: is wonderful, that one of these 
tawny scholars, was not solicited to officiate on 
the fourth of July. We will vénture to assert, 
that such a specimen of rude oratory, would 
surpass in propriety of thought, and correct- 
ness of English style, most of the harangues 
delivered by much whiter natives, on that glo- 
rious occasion. The mail of almost every 
hour brings an official notice of the removal of 
some faithful federalist, to make way for new 
men devoted to France. No one dreams, no, 
not the most simple and uninformed man, that 
the old officers are ejected on account of mal- 
adininistration, indolence, or indifferénce todu- 
ty. These are not the motives which instigate 
Mr. Jefferson, to banish the late ‘* approved 
good servants of the public.”” Those who deri- 
ved place from the gift of his predecessors, 
must be removed at any rate, for such men are 
hostile to the designs of frantic democracy. 
Thus such characters as Stephen Higginson, 
and Joshua Sands, Esquires, are warned to re- 
tire ; not, with a slight variation, as was said 
on another occasion ; not, that their industry or 
talents are at fault, but because their princzples 
are found guilty. Merchants have been 
alarmed by a rumour, that the ports of Cuba 
were closed to American véssels. ‘This is an 
unsupported story ; the trade to that settlement 
continues as usual, and the court of Madridis 
complacent to the government of the colony. 
The following merry narrative, and just 
satire, is extracted from “ The Palladium,” ‘a 
Gazette, at once useful and elegant, and con- 
taining more wit and wisdom, than any other 
news-paper in the United States: “* Mr. Living- 
ston has lately received a letter from our most 
extraordinary envoy, announcing his arrival at 
Paris, His having been much on deck duriag 
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the passage, had greatly tanned him, and his lips 
were badly chapped by the easterly winds of Ha- 
vre de Grace, but he writes ; that some excellent 
washes, which he had procured at Parts, afford 
hopes of his shortly looking as well as ever. 
Mr. Dawson was highly pleased with the flat- 
tering reception, with whichhe had been honour- 
ed—describes the feats and tournaments ol 
Paris as enchanting—writes his friend that the 
ladies and their dresses were indescribable, but 
refers for their fashions, to a doll he had sent 
to his cousin Nancy at Fredericksburgh, and 
says, he had been presented to the daughter of 
madame Buonaparte, who was quite transpa- 
rent. He says, that perukes were all the go, 
and that he would bring over one for his friend 
Ned ; that high collars, embroidered pantaloons, 
and square-toed shoes, were universal among 
men of ton—thatcards was not as much played 
at Paris as at Washington or Philadelphia, and 
that he had not been indulged with a game o! 
brag, or all-fours, since leaving the frigate at 
Havre. This isthe substance of the letter, which 
has been received at New-York, from our sweet 
scented envoy, who does not say one word 
about the ratification of the treaty.” We 
understand, from an advertisement, in Mr. 
Poulson’s paper, that a Bison is to be baited at 
the sign of the three tuns, &c. This proclama- 
tion of barbarity is followed up by the remarks 
of an advocate for mercy. ‘The cause of the 
harmless and guileless animal, is eloquently and 
tenderly pleaded by some votary of benevo- 
lence, and we earnestly hope that this disgrace- 
ful and cruel exhibition will be prevented. The 
strong arm of power should knock down all the 
scoundrels concerned in a scheme so infamous, 
and the awful frown of authority should dis- 
perse the democratic herd, who would throng 
to this cruel spectacle, but alas ! we live in a 
free country. In New-Hampshire, formerly 
noted for its quiet and loyal spirit, for aversion 
to jacobinism, and for all the good habits of 
good subjects, the love of new things begins to 
appear. The dark intrigues of a jacobinical 
junto at Portsmouth, have seduced some of the 
vicious and ignorant in the capital. ‘These go 
about, like the profligate wanderers in the gos- 
pel, striving to find proselytes, and when they 
have found, in some nook of a village, a wretch 
fit for their designs, they make him ten times 
more the child of hell than themselves. 
Among the literary exercises of the pupils, at 
Cambridge academy, in New-England, on their 
commencement day, as it is stiled, in the strange 
language of the place, was a poem on “ FREE- 
pom.” ‘The author was unfortunate in the se- 
lection of this stale and narcotic topic. Dr. 
Johnson could not read even Thomson’s “ Lz- 
erty.” The writer of this article cannot, in all 
the rounds of fancy, imagine a more powerful 
opiate, than such doses of freedom, as we, poor, 
qualmish Americans are obliged to swallow, 
and what is worse, on some of the hottest days in 
Fuly. To the orator of that pernicious freedom, 
which monstrously metamorphoses the popu- 
Jace into princes, and which is, in fact, the most 
hateful thraldom, let us scornfully apply, from 
a classical poet, who flourished under an AuGus- 
gus, and was not cursed with a republican ruler, 


«Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis.” 














——The following neat pun, in the form of a 
toast, is found ina Salem paper; “ The Ber- 
ceau, outward bound, may she mect with Lir- 


‘LE to impede her passage.”—=——The eastern pene follies, instead of the laudable customs, and | 
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editors still persevere in derision, at the ex- 
pence of that frightened Frenchman, the cap- 
tain of the Berceau, who still lurks in Boston 
harbour, and associates so many mournful ima- 
ges with the name of Pheasant, that he will not 
suffer his officers to eat a bird of that name, nor 
even a cousin-german guai/, or partridge. ‘he 
Semillante also is quite domestic, in Hampton 
roads. ‘lhe captain, like a prudent man, stays 
at home, and minds his business. He takes 
care to feel no impertinent curiosity to ‘* survey 
the wonders of the greatdeep.”” Let others go 
down to the sea in ships, he is willing to remain, 
and even be “ steeped in port.” Indeed, the 
two captalas of these French men of war, are 
of such delicate organs, that they cannot bear 
the noise of British cannon, though the number 
of those cannon may be greatly inferior to their 
own. Citizen Pichon, or Pigeon, or by what- 
ever name the republican czé delights to be hail- 
ed, may exclaim, 
‘¢ But for these vi/e guns, 
He would himself have been a sailor.” 
At Freeport, in the district of Maine, a 
mine of Si/ver has beendiscovered, and opened. 
This source of gain, is rapturously described in 
many a newspaper. ‘The avaricious wish of 
Felix, is the motto of many an American. “ He 
hoped also, that money would be given him”. 
An inhabitant of some other country, might 
express his astonishment, at the American 
rage for amassing; when it appears, that after 
the heap of gold and silver is collected, it is not 
usefully, pleasantly, charitably, or honorably 
employed. Wealth is sought for its own sake, 
and not for the comforts, which it may furnish, 
or the misery it may mitigate. ‘The solitary 
satisfaction of each true Indian miser is 

aa SPS ‘* Domi nummos contemplor in arca;” 


and place him “* where never summer breeze 
unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees,” he could 
find delight, amid the desolation of nature, in 
gazing on faded remnants of continental cur- 
rency, or at the vacant face of the harmless 
American Eagle. The marine corps, one of 
the finest, and most useful bodies of menin the» 
American service, has been reduced. The 
present government of the free States of Ame- 
rica, are determined to have every thing upon 
a small scale. Economy is our tutelary saint, 
and this blinking beldame, with her pence table 
in her hand, is busied of late, in basely stoop- 
ing to the ground, picking up cents, rusty nails, 
pointless needles, and headless pins. Our 
ships of war, produce no other sound, than the 
auctioneer’s hammer; each soldier goes to a 
long home of obscurity, and many a military 
mourner walks about the streets. We un- 
derstand, that in a village in Virginia, a negro 
boy delivered a beautiful oration, on the glo- 
rious aniversary of American independence. 
The declaration was read, by citizen Sharw 
Shins, and the orator descanted, in avery ele- 
gant, and pathetic strain, upon the equality of 
man, the blessings of freedom, and the right 
to run away, whenever he pleases. The 
secretary at war has replied to the ta/é of the 
five Cherokee chiefs, who went to Washing- 
ton for a redress of grievances. ‘Fhe present 
administration has promised to manifest the 
same good faith towards the tribes, as its prede- 
cessor. It is unpleasant to find, that when- 
ever we undertake to imitate any thing Euro- 
pean, we have a curious infelicity in choosing 


























what we should avoid, and copying the freaks 






























correct habits of the elder world. . A late 
folk paper, after a few flourishes in the mo 
bank stile, announces, that, on a certain rh 
divers candidates for renown will run a rg, ” 
sacks, and the afternoon’s entertainmers tH 
conclude with a grinning match, in which > 
will be greuned for, Sc. ‘The reader may » 
member, with what inimitable humour. 
force of satire, Addison, in one of his Sheet 
tors, treats a similar ‘¢ controversy Of faces 
We are sorry to see a revival of ‘such ridiculo 
mummery here, but if this combat of CONtOrtig, 
if these gymnastics of grimace must ensue: , 
would advise the grinners forthwith to repair 
Washington. ‘There, we think the cutting ; 
faces, and the showing of teeth would be eau 
and unforced. They might grin at Gallay 
and the Genevan, without much effort, ¢o 
grin in reply. They might grin at Mammoth 
ihey might grin at the honey-comb roofs, 
water-soaken raiters, “ cheap living,” anda 
merous conveniencies cf our Imperial city, 
They might make their cection, cither to gti 
at Washington in a wood, or a wood in Wash 
ington ; and, lastly, they might grin and grog 
in Concert, at our concise city-way to grow ric 
or the pleasant vicissitudes of a lottery. 
A jacobinical journal has the insolence to stil 
New-England the La Vendee of America, 
The late weak and imperfect administration ¢ 
our affairs requires, agreeably to the fashionab 
stile of rhetoric, to be shrouded in a magna 
mous mantle of forgetfulness! The corpors 
tion of the city of New-York have, with gre: 
propriety, authorized, at the present dangero 
season, every person to kill dogs running : 
large, and requiring the general confinement 
this animal till the 1st of November, under 
penalty of five dollars, for the neglect. Tender 
ness ought always to be exercised towards th 
brute creation, and no animal has a better cial 
upon our protection, kindness, and mercy, tha 
the dog. But let not benevolence in excess V 
affect the higher law of self-preseryation. Agggph 
this fervid hour, canine madness is not uncommmelty 
mon. Let the animal, therefore, be carefullie 
restrained, and to gratify the absurd luxury anya 
whim of individuals, let not so many doggmld 
throng the streets. ‘The number of these ange 
mals in Philadelphia is immense. They great 
annoy our guict, they consume much provision 
which had beter be imparted to the poor, ange 
they sometimes affect health and life. Th 
nocturnal repose of whole streets and squares i 
disturbed by the barking of so many curs, chielggy' 
of the most noisy and useless species, and Ht 
would require more ingenuity, than is possess 
by many of the puppies who keep them, to shew 
a single benefit that results from feeding such @f* 
canine troop. If the present number were reg‘ 
duced to one tenih, there would be enough leggy" 








of these Arguses, to watch our possessions at nl 
midnight hour. Nearly acentury ago, the fogya 
lowing advertisement appeared in some of Ugg’ 


periodical papers of Great-Britain. We ag 
confident if the ghost of Mr. Taswell, cow@gy’ 
appear to the delighted eyes of most Americ@ bf 
parents, that he would be immediately ¢™yy’ 
ployed as an instructor; his plan of educationgy 
being both short and cheap, and demanding 
no use of the faculties of the mind.——_* M 
Taswell undertakes to accomplish persons “i 
either sex, above the age of 14, in the Lat’ 
tongue, by their attendance only an howl 
for three days in a week, in three monty 
time, from his first beginning to teach thet 











































pough they never learned the language before ; 
an easy, pleasant method, net requiring 
‘ych study, or pains, free from the tedious 
yms of schools, not in the least burthen- 
nme to the memory, tiresome to the patience, 
incompatible with other business”. An 
‘,erant pedlar of literature, calling himselfa 
hoolmaster, advertises in one of our provin- 
ial papers, that he will teach, for four dollars 
-¢month. We doubt not that he will be /ibe- 
ally encouraged. In a New England paper, 
he nuptials are announced of Mr. Arrow, to 
vics Bow. “The classical images of love are 
re completely realised, and the association of 
ypid’s bow and arrow, was never more pro- 
erly joined. How happy must be that lucky 
ride, Whose quiver is always full of arrows like 
hese, and who may gaily sing, like Chlorinda 
y the opera, 
It is not you, bold Robin Hood, 
I come to seek, with Lended bow ; 


A groom of might, I mean to fight, 
And conquer wit my—oh—ho—ho— 








The coincidence of curious names in ma- 
rimony, is very common of late; in New-En- 
Wand, Miss Coffin, has lately been married to 
[r. Grave, and a village witling, adds, that 
is was certainly a dead match. Samuel 
ightingale Esq. has married a Miss Bulfinch. 
This connexion promises much harmony, and 
hatever noise the parties make in the cage, it 
il at least be in concert. The Bulfinch, ac- 
prding to the nature of the creature, may some- 
imes mock her associate, but will oftener have 
casion to warble, 





‘¢ Oh, Nightingale, best poet of the grove, 
That plaéntive strain can n’er belong to thee, 

Blest in the fu// possession of thy love, 

Oh, turn thyself, sweet Nightingale to me.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


William Fry, a young printer and bookseller, 
ho has recently commenced business in this 
ity, proposes to publish, by subscription, the 
ie of Catharine II, empress of Russia. This 
tarned, political, and entertaining book is con- 
dered in Europe, as an excellent guide to the 
nowledge of a court and country, little known 
ither to those who are near, or to those, who 
e remote. Comprehending a curious and 
ventlul epoch of Russian history, this biogra- 
y of a woman, conspicuous for her genius, 
eaded for her power, and scandalous for her 
ices, presents a curious picture of the energy 
{the human mind, the anarchy of the human 
kart, the intrigues of a cabinet, and the revo- 
tons of empire. Such a book must amuse the 
acant, and edify the studious. Under the di- 
re remm@ection of Mr. Fry, who is himself an accurate 
h leg@Ptinter, the work will be elegantly executed. It 
at nl appear from the press of Maxwell, whose 
efoF*tlous editions of valuable books sufficiently 
f thaark the popularity of the printer, and the ap- 
2 at@@Ptoved neatness of his work. It is wished that 


coul@e'e public would encourage the laudable efforts 

rica 8 bevinner in bookselling, and incite Mr. 
emi 'y to prosecute his business with ardour. 

ation” A new edition of Darwin’s Zoonomia, is pub- 


ndingmshing by Thomas and ‘Thomas, at Walpole, 
Mi. ‘This medical treatise has been very 
ns 0 bshionable, and is still in request among the 
Lati’“nontans, Zoonomia is ingenious, but fan- 


howF"Ul ; and the modern philosophy of the au-| 


ontior, who is supposed to be tainted with the 
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the loves of the Triangles. As the doctor’s po- 
litics will not affect his medical theories, we will 
not measure his book by a party standard, 
but allow, after a very diligent perusal, that his 
speculation contains something, which may 
stimulate the researches of the learned, and his 
methodus medendi something, that may alle- 
viate the distress of a valetudinarian. 

A complete edition of the works of Hannah 
More, in eight volumes, duodecimo, pub- 
lished in 1801, has just reached America. 
We hope it will be universally circulated. An 
admirable preface, written in a spirit of most 
amiable modesty and humility, recommends 
these volumes to the attention of every reader. 
We find many improvements, and many new 
pieces; and, on the avhole, such a fund of valua- 
ble matter, that we think it would be an object 
to any bookseller to reprint it, ina cheap and 
convenient form. Nothing can be more moral 
than the tenor of this lady’s writings. They 
have conducted many toVirtue’s temple ; and it 
is honourable to her benevolence, talents, and 
learning, that she hasbeen patronized by aqueen, 
and praised by a bishop ; that, with a Walpole 
she could mingle taste and sentiment, and with 
a Thornton, participate in deeds of kindness to 
the poor, and benevolence to all. 

== 


OBITUARY. 


Died on Wednesday last, of a lingering com- 
plaint, ALExANDER WILCcocks, Esq. recorder 
of this city. ‘The character of this gentleman 
is so universally known and highly appreciated, 
as to render almost unnecessary a delineation 
of his virtues and his talents. ‘To the urbanity 
of a gentleman he united the accomplishments 
ofascholar. In the official sphere in which he 
has for many years moved, he evinced, in ad- 
dition to extensive legal knowledge, propor- 
tionate energy, strict impartiality, and inflexi- 
ble integrity. Descending from these higher 
functions of social life, in private he was the af- 
fectionate husband and parent, and the sincere 
friend. By those in intimacy with him, he was 
admired and beloved. In his intercourse with 
others, he was respected and esteemed, 


ANECDOTES. 


In the rebellion, a villain stole into the king’s 
mews, where the light-horse were stationed, 
and cut off the tails of all the horses in the regi- 
ment. When it was discovered, the captain, 
greatly vexed, cried out, among other ejacula- 
tions, ** What must wedo!” ‘“ Do!” saida 
wag near him, “ sell them by wholesale. ‘* Why 
so,” said the captain. ‘ Because,” replied he, 
“it is plain to see we cannot re-tai/ them.” 

Rousseau, when young, once shewed Voltaire 
an epistle, addressed to posterity. “* My-friend,” 
said Voltaire, ‘* this letter will never be deli- 
vered according to its direction.” 

A miserable poet having presented a compo- 
sition to a friend to peruse, was told that in the 
third verse there was a syllable too few. ‘“‘ There 
may be,” said the poet, “ but read on, I doubt 
not you will find some with a syllable too much, 
and that will account for the other. 

An apothecary, who used to value himself on 
his skill in the nature of drugs, asserted, ina 
company of physicians, that all bitter things 
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‘“‘ there is oné of a different quality, I am sure, 
-and that is a bitter cold day.” 


An Irishman, having bought a sheep’s head, 


had been to a friend for a direction to dress it. 


As he was returning, repeating the method, and 


holding his purchase under his arm, a dog 
snatched it, and ran away. 
joy,”’ said the Irishman, ‘‘what a fool you make 
of yourself! What use will it be to you, as you 
don’t know how it is to be dressed ?” 


“ Now, my dear 


coomentel 


A poor labourer, having been obliged to un- 


dergo the operation of having his leg cut off, 


was charged sixteen pence by the sexton, for 
burying it. ‘The poor fellow applied to the rec- 


tor for redress, who told him, he could not re- 


lieve him at that time; but that he should cer- 
tainly consider it in his fees, when the rest of 
his body came to be buried. 

A clergyman, preaching a sermon on some 
particular patriarch, was extremely high in his 
panegyric, and spoke of him as far excelling 
every saint in the calendar. 
of the celestial hierarchy, but in vain, he could 
not assign to his saint a place worthy so many 
virtues as he possessed ; every sentence ended 
thus: ** Where can we place this great patri- 
arch ?”? One of the congregation, tired at last 
of the repetition, exclaimed, ‘* As I am going 
‘“‘ away, you may put him in my pew.” 

The late sir John Barber, whose virtues aré 
too indelibly written in the hearts of honest men 
ever to be erased, hada son, whose resemblance 
to his father was very faint. In a course of exe 
travagance, he had tired himself of this king 
dom, and said, he wished for nothing more than 
an opportunity of seeing the world. Sir John 
listened to him with great attention, and then 
replied, ** Indeed Jack, I should not have the 
least objection to your travelling, and seeing the 
world, provided the world could not see you.” 

A very rich citizen of Lyons, having had his 
nativity cast, had so arranged his affairs, that his 
possessions should just last him to the hour of 
his death. However, outliving the expected 
period, he was absolutely reduced to beggary, 
and in the following terms would iniplore cha- 
rity, ‘¢ Pity aman, who has lived longer than 
he expected.” 

It having been reported to the dauphin of 
France, that a man in that country had made a 
little coach, so constructed as to be drawn by 
fleas, he asked the priuce of Conti, who he im- 
agined made the harness? “O,” replied the 
prince, *¢ probably some spider in the neigh 
bourhood.” 

eau ad 

The wife of a noble Venetian having lost her 
only son, gave herself up to the most lively 
grief. A friendly priest, wishing to console 
her, bade her remember; how God commanded 
Abraham to sacrifice his only son. ‘* Ah, reve- 
rend father,” replied she, ** God would never 
have demanded such a sacrifice of a mother.” 

A philosopher and a wit were crossing the 
water, when a high gale arising, the philosopher 
seemed under great apprehensions lest he should 
go to the bottom. ‘ Why,” said his friend, 
‘“‘ that will suit your genius to a tittle; as for 
my part, I am only for skimming the surface of 








heme sy of jacobinsim, is very ably ridiculed in } were ‘hot: “ No;” said a gentleman presen 


ty| things.” 


He took a view - 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHoot, 


The first of the following pieces has been already printed 
in a provincial paper, but probably has not been seen by 
more than a dozen of your readers. It is now offered for 
your consideration. ITHACUS. 


ADDRESS TO THE EVENING STAR, 


WRITTEN JUST BFFORE THE TIME OF ITS DISAP- 
PEARING : YUL, 1796. 
Once more beneath thy trembling ray, 
O Hesper! o’er the field I rove, 
Pleas’d, as my steps neglected stray, 
To mark thee and thy train above. 


Now fading in the western sky, 
I gaze on many a mingled hue; 
I hear the kildee’s plaintive cry, 
That bids the dying day adieu. 
The bat flits slowly thro’ the air, 
The fish spring from the dimpling flood ; 
The mastiff’s hoarse note dies afar, 
The night-bird* echoes from the wood. 


And now, quite quench’d each solar beam, 
Darkness prevails o’er plain and grove ; 
Save where awhile yon insects7 glare, 


And where thy mild light burns above. 


But soon, delightful star of even! 

These twilight scenes thy loss shall mourn ; 
Thou leavest now the western heaven 

To glitter in the beams of morn. 


I view thee with regretful eye, 
As thus I bid thee this adieu; 

Nor find in all the spangled sky 
A star so pleasing to the view. 


Oft have I hail’d thy dim-seen light, 
When over wes*rn woods thy sheen 

Appear’d, first in the train of night, 
And smil’d upon the plain serene. 


Oft have I hail’d thy dim-seen light, 
When, with Evgenius by my side, 
{ roam’d where summer pleas’d the sight, 
And evening’s mellow beauties ey’d. 
‘Then pleasure was my constant guest, 
And friendship cheer’d the close of day, 
And nascent, in the purple west, 
More lovely seem’d thy gleaming ray. 
But memory seeks those times in vain, 
For borne to distant fields is he; 
And thou departest, and the plain 
Is left ‘‘ to darkness and to me.” 


What then shall glad my weary eyes, 
When thy soft beams I seek in vain, 
Though Jove ascends the eastern skies, 

And red Mars holds meridian reign. 


With listless gaze each orb I see, 
That pours its twiakling stream of day; 
The thought, unweeting, turns to thee, 
And mourns that thow art fled away. 


But weak these sorrows, weak to those, 
That sadly on the mind attend, 

When, with the past, while memory glows, 
I seck, in vain, the absent friend. 

None here, his hallow’d place supply ; 
All meet me with unmeaning smiles, 

A. distant coldness in each eye, 
At which my inmost soul recoils. 

Then let me shun the thoughtless train, 
And melancholic muse along; 

For better far this lonely plain, 
Than where gay, lifeless idiots throng. 

* The Whip-poorewill. ¢ The Fire-fly. 
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Here, mid the evening twilight grey, 
Let me my pausing walk pursue ; 

And haunt those scenes, where swift away 
My former days of pleasure flew. 


Amusing fancy here shall come, 
And paint the past in colours strong ; 
And hope shall point my future doom, 
And cheer the lingering hours along. 


The thought shall still my soul to peace, 
When sad remembrance gives a wound ; 
That this ungrateful state shall cease, 
And time shall run his fated round. 
Eugenius shall again be given, 
With me to view the close of day ; 
And thou, O Hesper! gild the heaven, 
Rejoicing in thy new-born ray. 


TIE CRICKET. 
Shrill sounding through the listening night, 
Thy sportive songs my soul delight, 
Blithe insect! who, so sweetly gay, 
Dost pass the midnight hour away. 
While the pale moon, with modest beam, 
Does o’er the plain’s wide bosom stream, © 
Her rays now lost in yonder wood, 
Now flashing from the heaving flood, 
Now falling on the clouds that rise 
Like snowy mountains in the skies ; 
Then thou, with merry chirp, dost pay 
Thy welcome to her milder day. 
More replete with pensive pleasure 
Is thy plain, unvarying measure, 
Than all the labour’d strains of art, 
That strive in vain to reach the heart. 
For much of musi¢’s touching power 
Depends upon the scene and hour. 
Amid the day’s discordant noise 
Unheeded were thy simple voice ; 
When bustling cares perplex the soul, 
And strong the tides of passion roll: 
But now, amid the silent night, 
Thy lays to soothing thoughts invite ; 
While Cynthia shines serene above, 
And the white clouds slowly move, 
While the busy stir is o’er, 
And tumult fills the air no more. 
Still then thy grateful strain pursue, 
Still jocund sip the falling dew, 
Rehearse thy joys without controul, 
And still to rest my anxious soul. 
For care around my aching head 
His gloomy shadows long has spread, 
Shadows that chase oblivious sleep, 
And bid the mourner wake and weep. 


Thee no troublous thought annoys, 
No regret of vanish’d joys ; 
But with easy sportive mirth, 
From the window or the hearth, 
I hear thee still thy lay prolong, 
Nor end, but with the night, thy song. 
Oh that, from my sorrows free, 
Cricket! I were gay as thee! 
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HORACE—BOOK I. ODE 22. 


The man, my friend, of pure and upright heart, 

Needs not the Moorish bow, or poison’d dart ; 

Whether through Syrtes’ sands he bends his 
way, | : 

Or where Hydaspes’ fabled waters play ; 

Or climbs with weary and uncertain tread, 

Where snow-capt Caucasus uprears his head. 


‘Por, lately wandering in the Sabine grove, 





{ 


Devoid of care, and musing on my love, 

A wolf approach’d, but, seiz’d with sudg 
dread, | 

From me unarm’d, the savage turn’d and fieq 

A wolf so huge, so dreadful, ne’er was found 

In all the warlike Daunia’s forests round ; 

Nor where the sultry Mauritania lies, 

Famous for lions of superior size. 

Place me, ye gods! in that unfruitful land, 

Where plants are ne’er by genial zephyr’s fanin 

Where constant clouds and noxious vapours rig 

Where nature, ever faint and drooping lies; 

Place me, expos’d to Sol’s excessive rays, 

In regions, where no human footstep strays; 

There, will I love the maid, whose dimple 
smile, 

And thrilling voice can all my cares be guile, 


SELECTED POETRY. 
A SOLILOQUY ON RIDING. | 

To ridé or not to ride—that is the question; 
Whether ’tis better on-the feet to trudge, — 
With jet-black shoes, through dusty roads-ay 

dry; : 
Or on the back of skittish horse to mount, 
And spare the wearing of the soles. To ride 

to trot! ; 
No more; and by that trot to say we saye 
The waste of time, and drawling on the road 
With weary legs and slow—~th’alternative 
Is surely worth the choice. To ride! to trot! 
To trot! perchance to start—aye, there’s th 

rub; ° : 
For, by that start, how soon we may be spilt,. 
Whilst heedlessly we gaze the country round, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect, ~ 
That causes many men to walk on ten toés, 
For,‘ who would bear, whilst trav’lling footp 

on the road, 
The dust of passing carriages and steeds, 
The horseman’s sneer, the charioteer’s brow 

grin, gee : | 
The footman’s saucy smile, at trav’ller ambulat 
Who sweats and pufls, as passing on thé way, 
When he himself might halt these troubles ’scap 
By vaulting inte-saddle? Who would bear 
Ignobly thus to pass through life on foot, 
But that the fear of falling from his ‘horse 
(hat dire mishap, which careless riders waits 
If steed should skittish prove), puzzles the wil 
And makes us rather bear the ills of walking, 
Than trust to steeds of which we little know? 
‘Thus, want of skill in horsemanship, and tendé 

nerves, } th: 
Of courage strips the man, to walk’accustom’d 
And thus he condescends on foot to go,” 
Unheedful of the ills pedestrians risk, ~ 
From careless boys in curricles, who oft’ 
The padding traveller drive o’er. 

 —— _—__] 
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EPIGRAM. 


Last Monday, I met with asweet smiling sistet 
I clasped her waist, and with rapture I kist her 
The gospel, quoth she, I learn’d from my mé 

ther, 


When smote on the one cheek, I always ture 
other. | 3 


¢ 
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